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A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 


Be ale vais we seem to get a thrill out of a 


shooting trip in direct proportion to the nearness 


of the destination. This may be merely an indica- 
tion of old age. Anyhow if we go far we expect 
much and we pay more. Likewise we are apt to lose 
the vivid impression of the outing through the 
dreadful anticlimax of the return journey. 

What really counts most is the degree of change 


which we can encompass in a few miles or hours. 
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So for a sudden break in routine you cannot do 
better than take a week at Nantucket or the outer 
islands in winter. There you will feel the sharp cut 
of the sea-borne nor’wester without a tree or a hill 
to break its sting. At first you wonder how you 
can stand up toit. Ina few days your vasomotor 
system is so attuned that you nearly suffocate in a 
steam-heated room. You feel stuffy even though 
you are admittedly on the senile side of middle life. 

Better still, if you take along a modern college 
youth you are surprised and comforted; while out- 
wardly scornful, to find that he suffers from cold 
feet and aching fingers as much or more than you 
do. It is a bad thing to acquire a permanent physi- 
cal inferiority complex. We ought to deceive our- 
selves as long as we possibly can. 

As the leisurely train pulls out from Boston you 
can sink back amid gun cases and rucksacks, pull 
out a corncob pipe and be assured that you are 
headed towards a very different country and a very 
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different society. You can wear what you wish. 
And you need not be afraid of causing curious 
glances if you top your wardrobe with a seakskin 
sleighing cap, vintage of 1870. Never was a better 
wind hat invented and [I faithfully keep what ap- 
pears to be the last one extant for just such occa- 
sions as this. Your mackinaw of once sparkling 
design will not be out of place and you may even be. 
tempted to chew gum. 

After you branch off from the main Cape line at 
Tremont you crawl dubiously along the eastern 
shore of Buzzard’s Bay with glimpses of half-frozen 
estuaries and empty summer cottages, the whole 
backed by starved oak and pitch pine jungles. But 
it looks “‘Capey”’ and old timers know the Cape 1s 
a cheerier place in winter than Boston; that they 
get rain down there most of the time when it 1s 
snowing sixty miles to the west. 

Suddenly the track winds out on the shore and 
you look across the Sound at the western bluffs of 
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the “Vineyard,” scene of many a foray after ducks. 
Here at last is Woods Hole, and by now you have 
almost forgotten the city, home, family, friends and 
taxes. You can get your pile of baggage on the 
pier head, sit down on a suitcase and look across to 
Naushon Island where the ‘“‘Coots”’ and Sheldrake 
are trading through the tide rips. And if you are 
lucky, a goodly load of fresh fish may be weighing 
out at the fish pier. There are rum chasers to pon- 
der over and if you have time the United States 
Fish Commission tanks and laboratories with the 
Marine Biological laboratory across the street. 

You can do everything at Woods Hole except 
eat, because eating is not a specialty after the 
summer “folks” have gone. 

For a half hour or so you draw in lungfuls of good 
Cape air and then the steamer from New Bedford 
shoves its snout up over a point of land. Soon 
this comfortable ferryboat picks its way gingerly 


through the dangerous “Hole’’ and comes alongside. 
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Who are these three ill-assorted emigrants from 
the city of Boston, Muskeget-bound in search of 
Brant and barnacles? 

The youngest is the Student, somewhat washed 
out from the strain of many nights and mornings 
in the ballrooms of Boston and depressed by a long 
string of recently acquired “‘E’s’’ in his term ex- 
-aminations. All three indeed are affected by that 
anticlimax which follows the family Christmas 
debauch. | 

The Captain is a native Britisher and very proud 
of that fact. Long residence under the shadow ot 
Bunker Hill has not modified his allegiance to the 
Crown in the slightest degree and he glories in the 
very act of taking out a non-resident sporting 
license. 

But in spite of all, he is generous enough to indi- 
cate that he can see little difference between the 
Yankee and the ordinary sort of Britisher. So, as 


we happen to belong with him to that somewhat 
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we happen to belong with him to that somewhat 
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mythical Anglo-Saxon stock, we can talk freely 
about the human insects who occupy the remainder 
of the globe. But just as one begins to feel that he 
is entering into racial parity with the best blood 
of England, the Captain is apt to remind one that 
the colonies were almost entirely populated with 
slaves, criminals and wastrels of every sort, and 
that consequently we can never hope to produce 
any stock comparable to the warriors of the Middle 
Ages. 

But with all that, the Captain is blessed with an 
even-tempered good nature, while his great store of 
historical knowledge is constantly “‘at the ready” 
to supply the appalling gaps in our own educa- 
tion. 

Ard last you have the blushing writer of these 
lines, reduced from matters of economy to seek his 
sport nearer home than he did at earlier periods. 

And so we are off to Nantucket. The Captain, 
always the first to pry about after the picturesque, 
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falls immediately afoul of an ancient whaling cap- 
tain who debarks at “‘the Vineyard.” These seamen 
have bonds in common that we landsmen never 
dream of. And next the Captain engages in con- 
versation with an ex-rum runner who says that 
business is not at all what it was, and far from 
healthy besides. He complained that he carried 
concealed between his ribs a machine gun bullet 
which bothered him when the wind came off from 
the “‘eastard.”’ 

We land at Nantucket town towards the end of a 
peaceful day, only eighty or ninety miles from 
home, but we might just as well be five hundred. 
For now there is no hint of the summer population 
and the old town square has sunk back to its sleepy 
winter decline. Men in rubber boots and oilskin 
clothing stamp along the pavements, the “curio” 
shops are dark and forgotten, and the few motor 
cars look out of place as they bump over the an- 
cient cobbled streets. We go to the head of the old 
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square and look back as darkness comes on and 
we see Nantucket at its best. And as we project 
our thoughts backward, we can picture the great 
captains of the past, home from long voyages with 
gorgeous presents for their wives, strange birds and 
monkeys for their gaping youngsters, and maybe a 
dozen or two of Galapagos tortoises stowed away 
among the oil casks. 

But I have gone too fast and speed must be for- 
gotten if we are to benefit from our present ramble. 
An ancient man, stooping, gray-faced but nimble 
as ever, has come to the dock to meet us. It is 
Marcus D. of Tuckernuck. We have gathered at 
the market and there we are introduced to a huge 
waddling man who insists that he is to be our cook. 
We do not know at the moment what everyone else 
does, that the cook was, and is, intoxicated; nor do 
we suspect that he will continue so to be. We take 
his peculiarities as a matter of course, innocently 
trusting that they may denote a rare blend of 
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originality and roguishness. Too late our hopes are 
_ shattered. 

Our worthy cook has spent the day in ordering 
what appears to us to be a dory load of choicest 
eatables sufficient to feed a shipwrecked crew for a 
couple of months, and himself for a whole winter. 
We are obliged to put a slight damper on his en- 
thusiasm by starting afresh on a list of our own, 
which act of sacrilege tears a deep wound in that 
worthy’s somewhat maudlin breast. — 

It is well to have a good extra week’s grub if you 
are bound for Muskeget, because one bitter night 
might freeze you in, a prisoner. Many tales we 
have heard of gunning parties who have lived on 
short rations of Brant and sea fowl for several 
weeks until their vitals rebelled at the very men- 
tion of the next meal. And so the “islanders” 
take a very natural advantage by holding over you 
the dreaded scarecrow of starvation. Nowadays 


we might get a plane from the Boston Airport if 
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things went so far, but we choose to pretend that 
we might actually have to dig for our own victuals. 

The next day comes in warm and foggy and after 
the usual delays, due mostly to our inability to 
round up the cook, we drive across the moors to 
Mataket Harbor. The coast guard motor boat 
looms through the fog as we deposit our baggage 
on the beach, and there is an exchange of pas- 
sengers. 

Stowed away comfortably we are soon chugging 
along towards Tuckernuck with Eel Point and its 
shanty on our right. The tide is extraordinarily 
high and the famous Dry Shoal sanctuary nearly 
covered. Last year this high sand bar was closely 
packed with Geese, Black Ducks, and Gulls as we 
sailed by, a noble sight, showing how valuable even 
a few acres of resting area can be if the same be 
properly chosen. 

Coasting along Tuckernuck the fog suddenly 


clamps down like a curtain and we take a course to 
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Muskeget by watch andcompass. Itis nearly calm. 
We run close to ‘“‘Coots,’’ Old Squaws and Shel- 
drakes, at first exciting for their very novelty but 
soon causing no remark as they swing away from 
the boat. A seal pops up once or twice. Then, just 
as it seemed to us landsmen that we must have run 
by the island, the house of the Brant Club looms 
right dead ahead. 

When you step ashore on Muskeget beach, you 
are truly in another world. The racing tidal rips 
lap the very doors of the house, and Loons and Old 
Squaws are diving, if the tide be right, half a gun- 
shot beyond the windows. On the other side you 
look across a great flat waste of sand and beach 
grass with the coast guard station the only building 
of any consequence in sight. True, there is a group 
of deserted tumble-down scallop shanties and the 
wrecked remains of whale boats off to the south, 
but they only make for a deeper sense of open sea, 
sand, and sky. 
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In summer, how different. Then long before you 
reach the island you meet clouds of Black-headed 
Gulls and Terns fishing, and as you land the whole 
island seems to rise up in a vast screaming of agi- 
tated birds that circle and swoop by you on every 
side until you are dazed by the confusion. It is 
here that you may find a greater volume of bird life 
than upon any other spot of similar size on the New 
England coast. | 

There are no mammal inhabitants now to bother 
the birds. Only a large, pale native meadow mouse 
described long ago as a distinct species by Mr. 
Outram Bangs. On his first visit, Bangs found the 
island swarming with cats, and these unique mice 
reduced to a very few individuals cut off on a sand 
spit from the main island. All those on the large 
island were gone, victims of the cat scourge. So 
Bangs proceeded to exterminate the cats and then 
trapped some of the last surviving mice and planted 
them again in their old haunts. Today the island 


peels 


is well stocked with them. So much for a practical 
naturalist! 

Meanwhile our cook has pulled himself together 
and proceeds to broil up our entire supply of beef- 
steak which appears to us as somewhat prevision- 
ary, but we do not reckon at the moment the entire 
crew of the coast guard station who are bidden, but 
not by us, to a royal feed. 

Then the fog lifts and the wind comes out of the 
west. Marcus decides to rig us out on the near-by 
point with a flock of seventy-five solemn-looking 
Brant stool. These particular stool are of the fat, 
chubby variety, shaped like nothing earthly but 
colored to resemble a Brant. They are said to have 
been turned out in the West and they look it. No. 
man who had ever seen a live Brant could have 
perpetrated these dingy-brown sea horses. Verily 
we Yanks have declined a pace or two since we 
became too lazy (or too smart) to turn out our own 


Brant decoys. 
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The long sand pit was dug just right for three 
people, and very snug it was when we lined it with 
seats of dry eel grass. We set up a long flock of 
_““shadow’”’ stool on the water’s edge which gave a 
fine effect to the shooter, though I am inclined to 
think they only amused the Brant. 

Now the Brant is a curious, uncertain fowl. He 
looks so cosy and tame as he flys slowly along close 
to the water that at first you feel a little sorry for 
him and wonder why any of his kind are left. Then 
he gradually lets you into the joke and it dawns 
upon you that here is a bird that is not half as 
stupid as he looks. Here they come boldly along, 
fifty or sixty maybe at a time; they see the stool 
and turn as prettily and tamely as a flock of Bottle- _ 
nosed Coot. The shooter grips his gun a bit tighter, 
sort of draws himself together preparatory to a 
death-dealing spring to action, when he is amazed 
to find the whole feathered army sheering away a 


bit with only one or two outsiders remaining to 
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tempt him. So he vainly empties his gun into a 
derisive world of sea and sky and slightly chuckling 
Brant. For the Brant does chuckle as much as a 
feathered fowl can. 

Now it so happens that we have no need of a 
large bag of Brant and take our medicine with 
complete philosophy for we have shot these waters 
before, but we are anxious that the Captain should 
draw blood on this first afternoon for he has never 
even seen a Brant. And now that our steak is gone 
to its final resting place between loose folds of 
yearning mucosa we feel we can do full justice to a 
pair or two of these succulent birds. 

The Captain has been, indeed is, famous for many 
things, especially for his intimate acquaintance 
with pirates and his close attachment to British 
naval discipline, but as a shot he was never, well, 
inspired. He even admits this himself. But on this 
day along comes quite a flock of Brant; they sheer 


in, turn and then rush down across the stool at 
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sixty miles before the wind. Nobody else feels like 
taking such a horrid chance but up rises the Cap- 
tain, nothing daunted, bang goes his gun at an 
almost prohibitive range, and down out of the air, — 
as dead as ninepins, come two fat birds. 

This remarkable shot does not escape the keen 
eye of Marcus who is “laying off” a mile or so to 
windward in his skiff to keep the birds moving, and 
after he pulls ashore he runs nimbly up to the Cap- 
tain, grasps his hand, shakes it warmly and says: 
“Never seen a finer shot than that since I’ve gunned 
on Muskeget. Drawed ’em down, you did, just as 
they crossed. You the feller that told me you 
couldn’t shoot. Guess it’s a dead Brant that gets 
anywhere near a feller like you.” 

And sotheCaptain’s reputation as a long distance 
gunner was then and there assured. And no future 
errors could shake the faith of Marcus. On what 
slender foundations may fame be achieved! Here isa 


hidden moral, reader, quite innocently introduced. 
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A Brant needs a lot of picking. But he picks eas- 
ily. If you never prepared one before, you will be 
astonished at the enormous blanket of feathers 
which covers him. Two pairs will yield up a small- 
sized barrelful. I picked four one morning and 
then attempted to dump the collected feathers out- 
doors, but a gusty wind blew most of them back 
and Ill wager Marcus is still sweeping feathers out 
of odd corners of his boathouse. A neat man is 
Marcus, forever picking up. 

So to balance this great coat of feathers Mr. 
Brant has long sharp wings and looks a far bigger 
bird than he really is. No wild fowl is so deceptive. 

At a mile he looks with his sedate wing beats as 
| ponderous as a full-sized Canada Goose, but lo! 
when he comes steaming from the oven he 1s no 
bigger than a duck. No bigger, but some think a 
whole lot better, and if he is fat he is very, very fat. 

Now that the afternoon is darkening, we return 


cheerfully to the house, for no matter how many 
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PO IRSA ae LOIS A PRE SERMON, 


clothes you pile on at Muskeget, the damp ocean — 
air gets to you at last. The cook appears to be 
rather worse off than earlier in the day and the 
prospects of a meal grow dim. That worthy asserts 
in a muffled voice that “he’d been lit for two or 
three days and was all shot to pieces.”” We make no 
attempt to undeceive him. He seems anxious for 
sympathy but finds very little among the visitors 
from Boston. Having passed beyond the stage when 
food is necessary, he takes no interest in preparing 
any for us. We decide to give him one night in which 
to sober up or develop an honest case of “‘jim jams.” 

At last, after many attempts that end with ab- 
ortive splashes upon the kitchen floor, a kind of 
slaughter-of-eggs-on-toast is stumblingly placed 
before us. We say nothing but think a lot. That 
evening the Captain tells us what happens to 
people like our cook in the British navy. We feel 
sorry for the English sailorman. 


As we lie in our rather worn-out beds, we can 
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hear the cook stumbling about and muttering over- 
head, at times groaning in alcoholic distress, and 
we picture him presently upsetting a lamp and 
burning down the house while we dance about on 
the wintry beach in our shifts. The prospect is not 
conducive to composure, neither are the beds. 
Next morning the tide does not serve for shoot- 
ing, the cook is well on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown and the stove is out. We decide to take 
matters into our own hands and a delegation of 
two informs the cook, who is still in bed, that an 
important message awaits him at the coast guard 
station a mile away. This we decide is an easier 
method than forcible expulsion, since the cook is a 
two hundred and fifty pounder and the garret stair 
is little more than a ladder. With many grunts and 
curses, this relic of an ill-spent life is finally decoyed 
downstairs to his fate, and once there we breathe 
freely for,if worse comes to worse, we have him now 


at our mercy, three against one. Convinced by our 
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determined looks that his time is up, the relic com- 
pletes his dressing with every evidence of distress 
and many a suspicious look at the city men, but after 
a furtive hunt for his last bottle, the same that we 
have just rehidden, he staggers out on the beach. 
Now the wind being a powerful factor in locomo- 
tion on Muskeget and the cook having set sail 
before it, the only course he could safely steer, we 
feel satisfied that he can never tack back until the 
weather changes. And so very cheerily we set to 
work to put the kitchen in order, and shovel up 
the eggs which on the day ghana had escaped 
from alcoholic fingers. 

I used to look with some scorn upon a genuine 
coal stove, a sink, and all that followed the investi- 
gations of Count Rumford, as a kind of unneces- 
sary elaboration. Now I like them. Again a sign of 
age. The Captain is a famous cook, though rather 
given tooverestimation of the onion. Weplanseveral 


meals and decide to have first a gigantic oyster stew. 
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Marcus says we can get oysters, real wild ones 
that never are tampered with by the commercial 
interests, if we will row up to the beach a mile or 
more away. So we man the dory and pull briskly 
to windward, against a racing tide. We rather sur- 
prise Marcus with a very decent exhibition but he 

is still talking about the Captain’ s shot. 

_ Now hunting oysters around Muskeget is quite a 
sporting affair for they are a kind of rural variety, 
greatly scattered about and not at all gregarious. 
After you have forked up one you have to wait till 
the water clears to locate another and there are 
many disappointments as you fish out an empty 
shell, that looked so ‘‘meaty”’ on the bottom. To 
prove that you are really hardy and made of stuff 
superior to the present run of college athletes you 
roll up the sleeve on your right arm and go to grub- 
bing about with your bare hand. Somehow we fail 
_ toimpress the Student with this exhibition of Spar- 

tanism. 
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One of us follows with a bucket and at intervals 
empties it back intothe anchored dory. Marcus says 
but little but beats us very badly, stuffing oysters 

into every available pocket of his coat and sweater 
- from which later we have to laboriously extract 
them. Bent double over the water he never once lifts 
his face from the surface nor loses an instant’s time. 
If anyone comes near him he is greatly annoyed. 

In an hour or so we have a very handsome heap 
of shell fish in the bow of the boat and Marcus 
cries “enough,” although now that we have all we 
want we stumble into the richest garden of all. 
Lovely little clear white oysters these are, but 
sharp as razors and inclined to be spiny along 
the edge. Some oysters give the impression of 
great size and you find they are mostly shell, but 
these Muskeget fellows that look so flat and delicate 
are really very “meaty” when you open them up. 

Oh, how hard it was to leave those oysters. Just 
one more extra big one, and then another. Call it 
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: yhat you will, atavism, childishness or piggishness, 
he pursuit-to-capture complex, if it exists at all, 
- something to be reckoned with; which reminds 
of other things, bag limits and the like. 

_ Now regardless of merits or demerits, a bag 
: mit on game or fish, not to say oysters, is a bore- 
ome thing to put up with. That is why I like to 
nt nowadays where there ts only a slim chance of 
king a “limit.” Then your zest for the chase is 
never dampened by the spectacle of a limit nearly 
hieved and the day only just begun. The fact 
that rightly or wrongly the thrill that you get 
of a day is partly the satisfaction of beating 
e other fellow at the same game. If you, poor 
ow, can merely say, “I got my limit at ten- 
rty o'clock, and then I went home to play cards,”’ 
you get the same elation that you did after a 
o hard day when, hours after dark, tired and wet, 
landed with the record bag for that season? 
aybe you do, but I don’t. In any good duck 
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marsh it is too confoundedly easy to get a “limit.” 
It just isn’t a sporting proposition. 

They tell us that the birds we shoot should only 
be a by-product of our days afield, that we should 
count first the recreation of the day and second, 
a long way second, the bag. That is a fine concep- 
tion to set before us; so is prohibition, but it comes 
a little hard at first. I merely state that which 
had better be left unsaid because there may be 
others who will sympathize in secret. 

In the future, if the spirit of pursuit remains at 
all in this golfing generation that we have brought 
into the world, those who really like to hunt game 
for its own sake will have to rear their birds in 
order to satisfy that “lust to kill’? which 1s so 
unfashionable, in print at least, today. 

The Britisher is still barefaced and unashamed. 
There he stands, four square to the world, with a 
welter of shapeless forms arranged tastily around 


him, while his American cousin, with an anxious eye 
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to windward for the prowling zodphile, cringes be- 
hind a meagre brace or two! 

More power to the pill pounders, the movie ad- | 
dicts and all those who prefer organized sport to 
the sports of the field. Maybe, after all, the present 
fashions are the best that can happen in the matter 
of saving our native game. 

- But I had almost forgotten Muskeget in my 
philosophic excursion. Where were we? 

! _ Marcus insists that the morning will not be com- 
: plete without a dish of eels and I take the oars 
while he jabs his spear on the port side and the 
Student operates on the starboard. Marcus tells 
us he shipped one thousand dollars worth of eels 
from his traps around here in September. But even 
so, there are eels left if only you prod in their 
favorite corners. | 

_ There is not much rivalry, after the very first of 
: it, between the old eeler and the Student, because 


the former makes three jabs to the latter’s one and 


lands at least five times as many. The Captain 
seated in the stern is not enthusiastic and says he 
doesn’t care for eel stifle and thinks little of eel 
spearing, except perhaps as the lightest kind of 
social diversion. Marcus’s well-meant offer of in- 
struction in the art of eel skinning fails to arouse 
our British friend. He claims he is too old to learn. 
such a delicate trick. But to shame the Captain 
Marcus retorts that last summer a lady from 
Boston took up a bet of twenty-five dollars, made 
by a gentleman companion at a certain picnic 
party, that she could skin an eel in three minutes. 
Marcus thought to himself the gentleman was 
pretty safe when suddenly the lady borrowed a 
knife, rushed upon the eel, grabbed at it like a 
vulture, drove it into the sand and cut off its head 
with one terrific blow. Then, most astonishing of 
all, that nimble person got hold of the skin edge 
and, the Lord being willing, jerked it off clean to the 


tail without even a tear. Marcus said he had 
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“never seen so remarkable an exhibition. That 
“lady must have appeared in his eyes little less than 
Da great artist. 

_ So we return and find our house now purged of 
alcoholics and very clean and cheerful. Before the 
tide rises we step out to the little cove by the life 
boat shed and dig a mess of mud clams and little 
: necks. The latter take a lot of digging and turn out 
very scarce or shy. We find it pretty strenuous 
exercise and the Student decides he had better 
take a walk as he thinks there are some Brant down 
the beach that he must crawl after. You have to 
watch the Student pretty closely if there 1s any 
_ heavy work to do as he is apt to have a previous 
unannounced engagement. The same applies to 
: dishwashing, especially after breakfast. Really I 
don’t believe these fine young fellows appreciate 
the delicate technique involved in extracting dessi- 
cated oatmeal from a saucepan or teasing the re- 


mains of frozen eggs from the egg pan. You can 
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apply science almost anywhere if only you will and 
I think that some great minds should be put to 
work on the problems of dishwashing. There seems 
to be room for improvement. 

Two tricks I learned years ago and both are 
worth a thought. Just add about a teaspoonful of 
kerosene to your dishpan of boiling water and you 
will never worry about soap again. An uncle of 
mine always taught me that soap should never be 
used. He treated his camp as if it were a super- 
chemical laboratory, weighed his salt and his sugar 
on delicate chemist’s scales, and drank his coffee 
out of a Chinese jade bowl. He could get a thrill 
out of washing up, my uncle could, for to him it 
was a sacred rite, never to be slighted. 

There are so many little tricks in washing up. 
If you are in the woods and the fry-pan needs at- 
tention just grub around until you find a nice soft, 
moist chunk of rotten punk-wood and see what 
you can accomplish. My friend, J. F., that mighty 
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fisherman, uncovered this bit of magic many years 
ago. Up to now it has never been patented, a rare 
chance for big American business. 

To appreciate an oyster stew you should open 
the oysters yourself, once anyway. The Muskeget 


variety does not yield easily to violation, no matter 


how energetic the attack. Even Marcus drew on 
his mittens. Several severe wounds necessitated 
the application of bandages and iodine, but we had 
an exciting time. Even the Student took a hand, 
and the Captain said that never before did he have 
the chance to really exhaust his craving for oysters. 
We calculated that at restaurant prices we must 
have consumed in raw and cooked as much as 
ninety dollars and before we got through with our 
visit we very nearly paid for our trip to the island. 


These sea bivalves are very salty, and we found 


that unless we poured most of the natural water 


away before putting the oysters into the pot our 
stews turned out almost too briny. We over- 
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estimated our strength on the first stew and had to 
pitch a good portion of it away. | 
The wind was now up, the tide rising fast, and as. 
the Brant had shown a disposition the day before to 
gather up close to shore in the cove, we rigged out 
in another place with strong hope of a few stray 
shots. There was an old cement box big enough for 
three but somewhat broken away at one end so 
that we knew we could hold the tide for just so 
long and no longer. But the wily Brant had 
learned long before that there was safety in co- 
operation, and they would lift up, a whole army of 
them, from the Tuckernuck flats, and come wing- 
ing across for Muskeget in a solid body. Then all 
was suspense while they circled hither and yon, with 
now and then a tempting swing shorewards. Or 
perhaps a hundred or so would alight out in front 
and innocently pretend that they were swimming 
towards us by pointing their heads in our direction 


while drifting gently in the opposite direction. 
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4 Three very stiff human necks were the only result 
of these avian tactics. 

At last, however, our chance came, or rather the 
_ Captain’s did, and he rose up alone and again down 
; fluttered two more Brant, the same shot as brought 
him fame before. But then came a single one 
_ straight as a string and the Captain, now bursting 
_ with confidence, leaped up to action while the bird 
was a hundred yards away, only to find by the time 
he got unlimbered that his intended victim was 
very far awing. For a slow and ponderous bird 
the Brant can certainly withdraw on schedule time. 

In periods of depression between the flurries of 
Brant, I tried out my measure a little on “Coots” 
_ and Whistlers, only to fall into a baffling argument 
with the Captain. His ethics are unimpeachable, 
“Thou shalt not kill saving that thou eatest the 
same” being the principle which he holds up to 
meas not only sound but reasonable. Now as I had 
scarcely had a chance to exercise my Westly- 


Richards that year, not to mention my shooting 
eye, I felt that a half dozen Coots were a worthy 
sacrifice so, to appease the Captain’s conscience, © 
we told him that the townsfolk of Nantucket were 
already boiling the kettle in preparation for a New 
Year’s stew and that our arrival at that island 
would be welcomed in just proportion to the num- 
ber of Coot we could produce. The Captain with- 
drew his objections, outwardly satisfied, though 
somewhat puzzled by my flow of argument. 

We have camped together, the Captain and I, 
and ever since a certain evening in the Rockies he 
has ceased to credit me with that singleness of 
purpose which I certainly deserve. And the reason 
for this must now be told, if only to put clearly 
before the reader the finer shades of contact between 
the characters of this sketch. 

_ The snow was deep, so deep that wintry after- 
noon that we could not hunt, but not too deep for 
the Captain to indulge in an hour’s peaceful sleep 
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while the wind howled through the swaying spruce 
trees. He was awakened suddenly by Harrison, 
the guide, with the warning that an Arctic Owl was 
; sitting right close by on a stump. He was told to 
bring his rifle quickly. The Captain, ever pre- 
pared to welcome the unusual, stumbled out of his 
tent somewhat disheveled but anxious to please, 
_and there he beheld an amazing great Snowy Owl 
blinking at him from a log across the camp open- 
ing. The Captain elevated his piece and a shot 
rang out, followed by another. Still the Owl sat 
there dazed, but unshaken. The Captain was ad- 
vised to step a pace nearer, which he did, and this 
time knocked a chunk off the Owl’s starboard 
quarter. Slightly suspicious by now, he advanced 
still nearer, when he perceived the shoebutton eyes 
of this, the cook’s sculptural masterpiece. So the 
Captain nowadays is inclined to delve a bit for 
the ulterior motive, which somewhat clogs the 


social machinery of our intercourse. 
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The water is now splashing over us and although 
we pile the seaweed around our bulwarks we 
can hold fast only for minutes, and every wave 
threatens to fill up our box. The Student has al- 
ready retired for a walk on the island. He would 
much rather creep around through the dunes look- 
ing for a stalking shot than sit freezing in a Brant 
box. And as a matter of fact he gets nearly as 
many that way as we “old uns” do with our more 
stoical and less original methods. | 

Now we have to pick up our traps and start on 
the long walk home, very cold and stiff for the first 
of it. We glance back and see those disgusting 
Brant wheeling up to our stool as if on parade, 
twenty or thirty of them. Some day we hope they 
will give us a chance like that when we are ready. 

The evenings are very cozy indeed. The Student 
discovers in an unswept corner of the shanty an 
immense heap of photoplay, physical culture and 
sex hygiene periodicals dating back to the very 
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boyhood of Bernarr MacFadden. These provide a 
-never-failing source of diversion. The Captain 
and Marcus sit shoulder to shoulder in the near-by 

kitchen and as they are both a little hard of hearing 
the general drift of the conversation would come 
plainly to the waiting ear. 

It seems that the Captain has certain chepries 
bout the War of 1812 which he wishes then and 
_ there to elucidate and only through the medium of 
Marcus with his advanced age and unfailing mem- 
ory can he get the help he needs. The Captain 
insists that Marcus’s grandfather must have had a 
great deal to do and say about that war if only his 
grandson, the present Marcus, could bring his 
mind to bear on the matter. But Marcus of Tuck- 
ernuck will talk about almost anything except his 
grandfather. He says the old man was not given to 
_ light conversation, never deigned to talk to small 
boys and besides it was doubtful if he was aware 
that such a war was ever fought. So the history of 
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the War of 1812 1s laid aside for that evening, to be 
continued next morning, and Marcus drifts off to 
tales of serried ranks of geese that he had crawled 
up to sixty years ago on the uplands of Tuckernuck. 
And tiring of that we get him unwound on the 
subject of a family feud which has existed on 
Tuckernuck for generations. And Marcus will tell 
about three miles of fence rails which he one day 
discovered sawed up in his neighbor’s yard. He 
would not insist that they were from Ais fence, 
since all rails looked much alike; he would merely 
remark that of his pasture fence nothing now re- 
mained but the posts which were too solidly im- 
bedded to be lifted by alien hand. Having heard 
something of the other side of this episode we lead 
Marcus on to declare himself in no uncertain terms. 
If Tuckernuck were only a few hundred miles 
farther south there would be more graves on its 
ancient uplands and less unhealthy repression 


among its inhabitants. 
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On windy nights the rush of sand against the 
‘western windows was so constant that it sounded 
like the blast of a sleet storm and added to our 
sense of comfort and security. Our beds, too, 
began to fit more snugly against our ribs or else 
our bones had worked down the hardest of the 
tubercles. Anyhow we slept. | 

But the Student always remained a complete 
enigma to Marcus. The night before we left the 
island the Brant stool was pulled up and loaded 
nto the skiff. It was blowing nearly a gale but the 
tide was fair and the Student very kindly offered 
to man the skiff and paddle to the shanty, a matter 
f a few hundred yards. It looked quite simple 
Ise he would not have been so forward. Now the 
_ Student is not a salt water man and he did not 
realize the force of the wind nor the clumsiness of . 
the loaded skiff, and getting a bit too far offshore 
and a trifle flustered he could not make a landing. 
was nearly dark and visions of having to man the 
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big dory and go to the rescue came to our minds. 
Marcus was all afluster. Hopping up and down 
on the beach, rubbing his eyes and peering out into 
the gloom he kept repeating, “Oh, that boy, that 
boy. I told him to hug the shore; never paid no 
attention; oh, dear, oh, dear, his father will never 
be able to bring him up”’ and more that was even 
less complimentary. It was really a comical sight, 
the Student struggling with the elements and 
Marcus dancing about in mortal fear, no doubt, of 
losing his skiff and his darling Brant stool. But 
finally the Student gathered a last modicum of 
strength and during a kindly lull between gusts 
managed to beach his boat. He seemed quite 
sobered up for the evening and retired to the bosom 
of Bernarr MacF adden to meditate upon the frailty 
of the human carcass. 

I could ramble on in this fashion about Muske- 
get for goodness knows how long, but I would have 


to divide it up into another chapter. We got a few 
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Brant, a few Black Ducks and.a few Stew Ducks 
of the commoner sorts. But nothing to brag 
about, measured in dollars and cents. Finally, the 
: morning came for our start to Nantucket. We 
had a howling breeze behind us and a good able 
sailing dory. We muffled up with so many layers 
that we could scarcely step aboard. The wind 
caught us and we were soon dancing along over the 
: great shoals towards Madaket Harbor. 7 
Marcus was feeling young with his eighty odd 
years and in defiance of the Captain burst forth 
: in an old chanty, the first verse something like this: 


The Guerriere, a frigate bold, 

On the foaming ocean rolled, 

Commanded by proud Dacres, the grandee — O 

With as choice a British crew 

As ever rammers drew 

They could whip the tars of France so neat and handy — O. 


But along in the middle of the song the proud 
_ Dacres was in a bad fix! 
“By Jove,” said he, “We're done” 


And he fired a lee gun 
While the Yankees struck up “‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy” —O. 
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This was too much for our Britisher who replied 
in kind by singing a few verses of “‘Brave Broke” 
which celebrates the victory of the Shannon over 
the American Chesapeake It started out: 

A Yankee stout and bold 

As from Boston, we’ve been told 

Came to take a British frigate 

Neat and handy — O. 
and it ended by viewing the “Glorious British F lag 
at the Yankee’s mizzen peak.”’ 

Marcus is still digging clams around Muskeget. 
I saw him only a little while ago at his shanty door. 
When we told him that we were summering at 
Edgartown on the Vineyard, he said, “Oh, that 
place, all growed up to them big bushes so you 
can’t hardly see the houses for the leaves? Wouldn’t 
like to be all shut in like that; want to be able to 
see around a little like I can here.” 
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There was an old whaling captain once, George 
. _ Coffin by name, who lived his last years on Tucker- 
~ nuck, with occasional trips to a shanty on Muskeget. 
| When he died they found this poem in his journal 
book, and I will give it here just as it came from the 
old man’s pen, for it shows that even a hard-boiled 
_ whaler may grope in his own way for the pictur- 
| esque and mysterious. 


4 4b &- 


THE MUSKEGET LOON 
When the wind is from the North’ard and the 


snow drifts in 
Over beach and cliff and meadow like a ghostly 

wrath of sin 

When Tuckernuck’s hid from vision and when 
barely you can trace 

Biglow’s House or the Station door or the hand 
before your face; 

When the snow is slowly falling, ae in vain you 
Captains try 

To keep the sail from splitting; when your mittens 
and clothes won’t dry; 
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Then from out the lonely distance comes a sad and 
ghostly sound — 

‘Tis the Loon that is calling, like the tolling of a 
bell, 

Like the groaning of a glacier, or like wailing souls 


in Hell! 


In the early hours of morning a fife you think you 
hear, 

But that sound I’ve heard from boyhood so to me 
it’s not so queer, 

So with oilskins and sou’wester you are off upon 
the track; 

But, my boy, be very careful! Are you sure you 
will come back? 

For, as through the misty snow-drift cold, you 
follow that 

You'll behold a thing unearthly — see a footprint 
in the sand, 

Down upon the beach it leads you, to the very 
water’s edge, 

Down among the swirling quick sands, down upon 
the kelp ledge— 

And before you hardly know it, you are flounder- 
ing in the mire; — 

And the Looz he still is calling — for his voice will 
never tire. 
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’Tis not the wind you hear howling, or the notes 
of a fife you hear, 

But the Loon is loudly calling to you its sound sO 
queer; 

Just a note without a substance and if you want 
the proof, 

See the footprints that you follow! “O, my God! 
He’s on the roof!” 

Before you follow further, or further try to go, 

Beware of what you're doing! go slow, my boy, 
go slow! 

For if you follow further, and try to find its lair, 

It will lead you into trouble, into trouble sad and 
sair! 

Down where the sand is smiling, down to the 
rushing tide 

"Twix Tuckernuck and Madaket on the deadly 
eastern side 

There many a man has perished, there many a 
widow’s made 

For the Loon his deadly calling makes a graveyard 
without spade! 


Then be warned in time, my boy, and when you 
hear that sound, 

Of a far-off note is calling, like the baying of a _ 
hound, 
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In the cold and in the snowdrift, when the wind is 
from the north 

"Tis the Loon that is calling — just a note above 
the earth, 

Just a note without a substance, just a swirl ithin 
a pool, 

"Tis the bird of old Satan —in the water your 
her fool. 
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